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ABSTRACT 



This annual serial issue of the Maryland Association for 
Higher Education (MAHE) contains eight papers on issues and research in 
higher education at institutions in Maryland. The papers are: (1) "The Next 

Fifty Years of Maryland Higher Education" (Edward O. Clarke, Jr., chairman of 
the Maryland Higher Education Commission) , which urges institutions to 
embrace change in the 21st century; (2) "Higher Education’s Role in Workforce 
Development" (Patricia S. Florestano, Maryland Secretary of Higher 
Education) , which argues that higher education has a key role to play in 
workforce development; (3) "The Origins of ' Entrepreneurialism ' in American 
Higher Education" (Margaret Masson and Jim Westwater, both past presidents of 
MAHE) , which asserts that higher education has become a corporate enterprise 
and that success for all organizations now requires them to become learning 
organizations; (4) "The Widening Gyre: Getting Ready for Information Age 
Learning in Maryland's Community Colleges" (Jon H. Larson), which discusses 
the creation and goals of the Maryland Community Colleges Technology Council; 
(5) "Assessing and Meeting the Technology Needs of Maryland's Community 
Colleges" (Craig A. Clagett) , which presents results of a statewide 
technology needs assessment survey; (6) "The Maryland Community College 
Research Group: 1972-1997" (Hershel Alexander) , which recounts the 
contributions of this group on its 25th anniversary; (7) "Student Perceptions 
of Distance Education Techniques in an Occupational Therapy Program" 
(Charlotte E. Exner) ; and (8) "Enrollment and Achievement of Underprepared 
Students: A Community College Case Study" (Craig A. Clagett), which explores 
the extent and outcomes of developmental education at a large Maryland 
community college. (Some papers contain references.) (DB) 
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Foreword 



Edward 0. Clarke, Jr., chairman of the Maryland Higher Education Commission, leads 
off Volume 20 of The MAHE Journal with a thought-provoking look at the future of Mary- 
land higher education. Based on his address at the 50th anniversary luncheon held in 
conjunction with MAHE’s 1996 conference, Mr. Clarke challenges Maryland’s higher edu- 
cation leaders to embrace the 21st century. Failure to change could result in today’s colleges 
and universities becoming “magnificent, but useless remnants of the past” not unlike the 
old fortresses of Salzburg and Wurzburg. 

Maryland Secretary of Higher Education Patricia S. Florestano argues that higher educa- 
tion has a key role to play in workforce development. Dr. Florestano continues the dialogue 
on higher education’s contributions to Maryland’s economic development initiated by Gov- 
ernor Glendening in Volume 19 of The MAHE Journal. 

Two past presidents of MAHE, Margaret Masson and Jim Westwater, assert that higher edu- 
cation has become a “corporate enterprise.” They trace the evolution of “entrepreneurialism” 
in American higher education, while also arguing that business is becoming more like higher 
education in that success requires all organizations to become learning organizations. 

The successful learning organizations of the future will embrace technology. Jon Larson 
discusses the creation and goals of the Maryland Community Colleges Technology Council. 
Craig Clagett presents the results of a statewide technology needs assessment survey con- 
ducted by this new community college affinity group. 

Hershel Alexander recounts the contributions of one ofthe oldest Maryland higher education 
affinity groups on the 25th anniversary of the Maryland Community College Research Group. 

It is traditional for recipients of MAHE research grants to report on their studies in The 
MAHE Journal. Charlotte Exner obliges with her summary of student opinions of distance 
lear nin g methodologies in occupational therapy instruction. The journal concludes with a 
second research article, written by the editor and exploring the extent and outcomes of de- 
velopmental education at a large Maryland community college. 

As I conclude my third year as editor, I note two recurring themes in the three volumes: 
economic development and technology. I would like to see dialogues on these themes con- 
tinue in future volumes, and I invite further articles on a third — the role of remediation in 
higher education. Over half of Maryland’s college students attend open-admissions institu- 
tions, with significant proportions requiring developmental education. Maryland’s future 
economic health will be influenced by the success of today’s “at-risk” students. MAHE in- 
vites manuscripts describing programs with demonstrated success in promoting achievement 
among underprepared students. 




Craig Clagett 
Editor 
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The Next Fifty Years 
of Maryland Higher Education 

Edward 0. Clarke, Ir. 



It would be difficult for you career educators to appreciate just how profoundly I respect 
all of you — and have for many years. Although the practice of law came to be my career 
profession, I turned from consideration of a full-time academic career only with hesitation 
and a nagging sense of loss. 

Happily, nearly fifteen years ago, time and circumstance generously afforded me the sur- 
prise opportunity to become intensely involved in matters of higher education as an almost 
daily avocation. My resulting experiences have only amplified my respect for your scholarly 
community. For example: 

• Inspirational experiences studying a PBS report of the Frederick Douglass 
Academy in Harlem and the incredible African-American woman who sur- 
rendered one of the top positions in the New York city school system to lead 
and shape it. 

• Stretching experiences with the higher education community in this state and 
in this room. 

• Humbling experiences with the true, usually unrecognized, educational heroes 
of the present who are building the future. I include among these the shapers 
of rationalized and integrated K-16 programs, champions of early interven- 
tion, advocates of high standards and noble aspirations, and espousers of 
challenge and motivation, particularly in science and mathematics. These are 
academic heroes who risk their own status and peer acceptance by coura- 
geously reexamining inherited practices and respectfully offering new, more 
appropriate behaviors for new generations, such as curriculum reforms in 
teacher education and professional development schools. 
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My ever enhanced respect — and the confident hope and trust in your profession it neces- 
sarily engendered — encouraged me to accept your invitation to discuss with you briefly the 
future of Maryland higher education — say, in the next fifty years — in this year of the fiftieth 
anniversary of your association. 

One of the most quoted, accidental educators of recent time, Yogi Berra, astutely observed 
“predictions are always difficult, especially when they’re about the future. ” But, predictions 
and long range plans serve a valuable role, if utilized with intelligence. 

Dwight Eisenhower, in his military roles, constantly emphasized detailed, long range plan- 
ning and replanning. It was his belief that, although one could not know exactly what would 
happen, one would have considered and confronted what could happen and thus be better 
able to deal with reality when it presented itself. 

When we peer ahead, we can be confident that the future of higher education will be pri- 
marily shaped by its response to the challenges it confronts. Few challenges, then probably 
few changes. Massive challenges, then likely massive changes. Looking at probable chal- 
lenges should lead us to the shadows of a Plato’s cave of the educational future. This then 
will be the direction of this synoptic speculation. 

Understandably, there is a predilection among academics to disregard futurists — particu- 
larly if the mispredictions of the millenialists of the past are brought into present focus. On 
the other hand, there are ample examples of the failures of many past thinkers to read obvious 
communiques from the future. I was recently impressed with the danger of this while reading 
Thomas Cahill’s beautifully crafted, concise bestseller, How The Irish Saved Civilization. I 
found myself considering again the failure of the fourth and fifth century Romans to see then 
what well might today be the overarching challenges to our own society and, thus, challenges 
for education. After all, education is both partially a product and a principal ingredient of 
the society in which it occurs. 

Take a brief glance at possible historical parallels to our own present day realities. Dr. Cahill 
describes the early fifth century Roman empire: 

There are, no doubt, lessons here for the contemporary reader. The changing 
character of the native population, brought about through unremarked pressures 
on porous borders; the creation of an increasingly unwieldy and rigid bureau- 
cracy, whose own survival becomes its overriding goal; the despising of the 
military and the avoidance of its service by established families, while its offices 
present unprecedented opportunity for marginal men to whom its ranks had once 
been closed; the lip service paid to values long dead; the pretense that we still 
are what we once were; the increasing concentrations of the populace into richer 
and poorer by way of a corrupt tax system, and the desperation that inevitably 
follows; the aggrandizement of executive power at the expense of the legisla- 
ture; ineffectual legislation promulgated with great show; the moral vocation of 
the man at the top to maintain order at all costs, while growing blind to the cruel 
dilemmas of ordinary fife — these are all themes with which our world is familiar, 
nor are they the God-given property of any party or political point of view, even 
though we often act as if they were. At least, the emperor could not heap his eco- 
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nomic burdens on posterity by creating long-term debt, for floating capital had 
not yet been conceptualized. . . 

Do these words strikingly state the first massive challenge of the future? Or are they 
merely a superb statement of previously identified themes? How could these words be possible 
stimuli to today’s educators? Are we not simply trapped in the inexorable flow of historical 
events with only limited and arguably ineffectual alternatives? I think not. 

Despite parallels between the past and the present, I believe that our present enjoys re- 
markable advantages over the past. America has apolitical system in place — often abused, 
but in place — capable of effecting revolutionary change without political revolution. Amer- 
ica also has in place access to a reasonably clear picture of the past and of the avoidable 
mistakes of our ancestors. 

But, most importantly, America has in place an educational system of broad accessibility — a 
Roman road of the mind, if you will — that can effect revolution of citizen thought and response 
without fighting in the streets or barbarian invasion. Here in the United States we have what 
the Romans and many other failed societies did not have — this remarkable educational system. 
Just recently, Owen Harries, Editor of The National Interest, noted that: 

The real source of America’s global leadership is not the power of its govern- 
ment but the energy, inventiveness and initiative of its society. Its great 
economic companies, its universities, its Silicon Valleys and (for better or 
worse) its cultural and entertainment industry — it is these that will insure Amer- 
ica’s global leadership into the 21st century. [Italics supplied.] 

Some of education’s most well positioned leaders are in this room. Consider: the nation- 
ally recognized programs of excellence at the University of Maryland at College Park and 
at Baltimore County; the unique leadership role of Morgan State University in the African- 
American community; St. Mary’s College of Maryland, a public college with peer 
institutions among the nation’s finest private colleges; University College with its pathbreak- 
ing positioning as a proven “virtual” university; The Johns Hopkins University with 
international prominence in medicine and applied physics research. The specific mention of 
these few is not meant to abbreviate in any way the impact of all constituents of this incredible 
Maryland higher educational system, as influential in human affairs as any such system in 
the world, clustered as it is about the capital of the world’s leading nation. 

You are the leaders who are challenged today to begin arevolution in the culture of Ameri- 
can higher education. This could be the “yeasting” for American society to effect a 
revolution in itself and finally achieve a “culture” adequate and appropriate to its potential 
and its premises. This could be the survival response to the compounding societal and en- 
vironmental challenges cascading into the next century. 

Moving forward from this broadest challenge, review a short list of significant and pre- 
viously unseen realities — beyond the control of educators — forcing reorienting changes in 
the way educators both view themselves and structure their world: 

1 . real, severe, and probably permanent budgetary constraints; 
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2. rampant technological innovation; 

3 . societal demand for trained, productive workers at the highest educational 
levels; 

4. demographics (the “echo” of the “baby boom”); 

5. exploding educational costs to the student; 

6. restructuring of needs and distribution of trained specialists within 
occupations and professions (e.g., business and health care); 

7. global competition; 

8 . global trade and commerce far beyond present levels; 

9. China’s wildly frothing economic growth and rising political power; 

10. the meteoric expansion of the Latino population and Latino culture in 
the U.S.; 

11. the decreasing importance of geographical location, size, and appearance of 
physical sites (bricks and mortar), libraries with printed volumes, and other 
traditional evaluative measurements for institutions of learning; 

12. unaddressed and growing problems surrounding faculty recruitment, 
compensation, retention and career-long growth; 

13. “retooling” faculty to deal with subject matter obsolescence; and 

1 4. shrinking resources per student against greater educational demands per 
student and increasing numbers of students. 

These statements are neither hyperbole nor speculation. They are realities far more devel- 
oped than we feel comfortable or secure recognizing. Educators do not and cannot control 
these forces. 

Will educators be the authors and shapers of the counterbalancing, inevitable changes — or 
their victims? Educators will decide this by what they do now — at the next departmental 
meeting — at the next faculty senate meeting — on the next occasion when a decision maker 
begins to say, “No, the academy does not do it that way. In a research institution we only 
do it this way or not at all,” or when we quietly think, “They [society? trustees? mature stu- 
dents?] can’t tell scholars how to do that.” 

I am confident that, in the long pull, educators will elect to be authors and shapers. The 
question is whether that determination is made while the choice still exists and while edu- 
cators are still left free to play those roles by the bottom line judgments that society 
collectively will make in conclusive ways, some subtle, some axe- like. For example, a con- 
sidered and reasonable act of the sovereign, in the form of the legislature, to eliminate a 
program, a department, or even an institution cuts cleanly and decisively through overex- 
tended discussions and argued traditional privileges. 
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So, there are axial challenges and there will be revolutionary responses. They will af- 
fect education. Educators must concern themselves with shaping those responses and 
resulting changes. 

The consumer/student will rapidly design the product demanded. Educators’ challenge is to 
anticipate that demand and meet it with an offering that serves the consumer/student while pre- 
serving and incorporating the best of the past and the present. Educators that do so will capture 
that market and be permitted by the larger societal forces to continue to function as educators. 

This has not been the picture in the past. But today some or all of the product we offer 
can be offered by others in heretofore protected markets. For example, the virtual university 
will appear — in some form — for some markets. The Western Governors’ University on the 
Internet — with the support of 13 western states — has more than just a chance of success. 

Will a prospective Maryland college student of the near future choose to stay in Mary- 
land and nevertheless enroll in the Western Governors’ University? Phoenix University? 
The California State College System? Because of course availability? Because of cost? 
Because of burdensome or unnecessary administrative foolishness? Because of conven- 
ience? Will the alternatives to the Maryland college work better under all the 
circumstances for the working single parent? 

Consider another model. Could a college student take half of required college courses by 
distance learning? Would the student elect to experience lectures by one of the most inspired 
and charismatic professors of western culture or philosophy in the world? Where will the 
student find the best survey course on Latino culture? Isn’t that just what will be needed? 
Would you elect to take that course at Oxford or Cambridge? Is there a good Asian econom- 
ics course — somewhere in the world? Can this competition be met with teaching assistants? 
Don’t you really need the very best lectures available through technology coupled with the 
very best mentoring available from scholars ofbreadth and depth with terminal degrees? Will 
this be the Oxford or Cambridge of the future? 

The “academic rigor” and “intellectually keen and inquisitive minds” we so readily de- 
scribe at present in our catalogues may be subject to honest and close reevaluation. To produce 
an adequate “educated person” for the next century will probably require the best of course 
content and lecture inspiration coupled with the intellectual push and pull that only one-on-one 
interaction can provide. Will the interaction be electronic mail? Voice mail? Web site? Will 
the faculty be prepared? Will the institution be prepared to prepare the faculty? 

The implications of all this are abundantly clear. A wrenching impact on much we consider 
sacred — on course offerings, on faculty needs, on building plans, on a department’s plans 
for the future. What will a professor claim as his/her specialty? Will it really be competitive? 
Are any of these issues on your meeting agendas? 

It is a time to return rapidly to basics to create a basis for decision making. We should 
work quickly to review our major educational goals — what we are about — and then trans- 
late those goals into coordinated actions, placing each institution — in fact, each 
department — in some reasonable posture to deal with the initial stages of this unavoidable 
revolution in the academy. 
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There are subtle symptoms that educators are beginning to comprehend the scope and 
magnitude of the possible changes. As increasingly large numbers of post-baccalaureate 
products are needed by society, society will define more exactly what it really requires. For 
example, will the Ph.D. be the same as it traditionally has been? Perhaps so, but it seems 
inevitable that new doctoral programs will be required — something akin to first professional 
law and medical degrees. This would provide a vehicle to develop highly educated specialists 
who may have no desire to enter a career of research scholarship — only constant self re-edu- 
cation. A recent article in The New York Times Magazine discussed the subject. Without 
making a personal final judgment on the matter, I note that the heading of the article raises 
the immediate question whether the current Ph.D. scenario is appropriate to the societal and 
individual needs purportedly being served: “Getting a Ph.D. today means spending your 
20’s in graduate school, plunging into debt, writing a dissertation no one will read — and be- 
coming more narrow and more bitter each step of the way.” 

As you probably know, the Y ale University Press is reprinting some of the classics of west- 
ern civilization in a series titled “Rethinking the Western Tradition.” The first selection was 
Matthew Arnold’s Culture and Anarchy. The second, and current selection is John Henry 
Newman’s The Idea of a University. Interesting selections. Going back to basics. 

The academy is being pulled into the mainstream. In a recent conversation with Mr. Jeff 
Welsh on the Maryland Higher Education Commission’s staff, Mr. Welsh used the Maryland 
river town of Chestertown as a visualization of the process. Certainly there are few scenes 
more beautiful than the approach up the Chester River to that picture of the past. The great 
houses of former merchants and plantation owners line the river banks. The town sits behind. 
Then, on the rising ground above the town — originally quite removed — W ashington College 
has stood since the American Revolution. But today, it is no longer removed, but surrounded 
by the town — and non-student citizens cross its quadrangle as a part of their daily lives. 

Speaking of institutions on hills, some of you may have visited the old fortress towns of 
Salzburg and Wurzburg at one time or another. Truly magnificent in the morning sun are 
the great hulks of the brick and stone fortresses on the steep hills above the cities. Once active 
with the princes and prince-bishops of their day, they serve now only as museums — mag- 
nificent, but useless, remnants of the past. Perhaps this is so because they were designed for 
fighting — for defensive fighting to maintain the status quo — perhaps because they pushed 
through time sustaining oppressive and unnecessary traditions of the past. Throughout their 
active lives these structures were constantly enlarged — enlarged, but never redesigned, all 
the while holding firm to the original premises of their construction, the same format, the 
same worldview, the same anticipated enemies, always looking in the same direction. 

Educators can learn from these symbols. There are not centuries of sameness ahead — not 
decades — only a very few years wit hin which to address the challenges now clearly in view, 
to preserve what is best and produce what is needed. 



Edward O. Clarke, Jr. is the chairman of the Maryland Higher Education Commission. He previously 
served as a member and chairman of the Board of Trustees of St. Mary ’s College of Maryland. This 
article is his emended address presented at MAHE’s 1996 fall conference in Baltimore. 
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Higher Education’s Role 
in Workforce Development 

Patricia S. Florestano 



Workforce development is one of the most complicated issues that people in higher edu- 
cation face today. There are extreme differences of opinion. Some violently object to the 
idea that our campuses and our faculty are in the business of workforce preparation. To them, 
the idea is repugnant. To quote from a recent study by the Business-Higher Education Forum, 
some faculty believe “that the life of the mind need not be sullied by the world of commerce 
and finance.” At the other extreme is the view that college exists to prepare young men and 
women for work and to retrain adults, and there is no other justification for spending tax- 
payers’ — or parents’ — money. 

Different states approach the matter in different ways. When the Maryland Higher Edu- 
cation Commission organized a summit of business and higher education leaders last fall, we 
conducted an informal survey of state higher education agencies to learn if any states had busi- 
ness-higher education partnerships. Of those who replied, several said that it was difficult to 
arouse any interest among business executives. Attempts had been made — and failed. The state 
of Virginia stands out as an example of extreme, and benign, business involvement in higher 
education. A group of influential CEOs, organized to fight for more funding for higher edu- 
cation, has remained in business to strengthen the ties between business and academe and to 
make sure that colleges are responsive to the state’s economic needs. 

Higher education in South Carolina, by contrast, got more than it bargained for. Not only 
did the business community take an interest, they took over, forcing through the legislature 
a new law that demands strict financial accountability of public higher education through 
total performance funding. Not only do college administrators in South Carolina have to be 
businesslike, they have to run their campuses like businesses. 

Maryland seems to fall in the middle. Our businesses and business executives are suppor- 
tive of higher education, but that support is moderate. There is no financial crisis and no crisis 
of quality, so there is not a strong push for businesses to do more — to create an organization 
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like the one in Virginia, for example. It is also fair to say that we seem to be taking the middle . 
road in Maryland on the question of purpose. While there is a general expectation of respon- 
siveness to economic needs and a legislative expectation of accountability, the basic role of 
the academy in society is not being questioned. 

It is fair to say that this peaceful coexistence between business and higher education is 
somewhat misleading. The system works as well as it does, not because the business world 
regularly communicates its needs and enters into the discussion about what should comprise 
the modem undergraduate degree, and not because we in higher education regularly solicit 
their views and tailor our efforts to society’s economic needs, but because of the students. 

If the system works, it is because the great majority of the students who populate our cam- 
puses are smart, ambitious, adaptable, problem-solving people. If they show up for work the 
first day of their career and find out that what they learned in college isn’t exactly what they 
need, then they adapt. They start learning all over again if necessary. 

When the Business-Higher Education Forum of the American Council on Education asked 
recent graduates about their college experience, they had good things to say about their edu- 
cation. But they had some complaints, too : poor guidance about academic and career options; 
faculty with no practical experience in the business world; poorly organized courses and pro- 
fessors who simply went through the motions of teaching; and little education about the 
corporate real world. 

The same study, which was published under the title of Spanning the Chasm: Corporate 
and Academic Cooperation to Improve Work Force Preparation, also asked college presi- 
dents and corporate CEOs about workforce preparation. This is what higher education 
leaders said: 

• Business wants major changes in too short timeframes. 

• Business provides vague descriptions of the skills and knowledge they seek 
in new employees. 

• Business’s message is inconsistent from one level of organization to another. 

• Business doesn’t understand the difference between education and training. 

• Business puts too much focus on profit. 

Not surprisingly, corporate CEOs had some complaints about colleges and universities. 
They said: 

• Colleges are unwilling to change in any timeframe. 

• Academicians take a narrow view of disciplines. 

• Academicians fail to consider career needs. 

• Academicians expect support without accountability. 

• Colleges are inefficient. 

This is not exactly a mutual admiration society. 
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Now add one other element to the discussion: the task force that wrote the report asked 
business leaders about graduates’ deficiencies. This is what they said: 

• Graduates lack communication skills. 

• Graduates do not have the ability to work in teams. 

• Graduates are inflexible, uncomfortable with ambiguity and diversity, lacking 
in understanding of globalization and its implications, and lacking in adequate 
ethics training. 

Unfortunately, I did not find these statements surprising. I am not surprised that corporate 
CEOs felt under-served; that some faculty felt no obligation to accommodate the business 
world while other faculty (mostly in professional schools) were attuned to the job market; 
that college administrators were troubled by the ambiguous demands of business; or that stu- 
dents were often unprepared for the real world. Nor do I believe that we will ever fully solve 
these problems. Business puts a premium on flexibility and responsiveness. Business oper- 
ates in an increasingly sophisticated, global marketplace, with increasingly sophisticated 
technologies. Colleges and universities — rightly, I think — place a premium on consistency 
and a body of learning that does not change without good reason. One corporate training 
director is quoted in the report as saying, “I don’t think these kids are any better or any 
worse. . .It is just that our expectations for what they will be able to do are so high today.” 
The problem won’t go away, as I said. 

But the need to attack the parts of the problem that we can solve is significant. The eco- 
nomic well-being of Maryland and the rest of the United States is dependent on our ability 
to produce capable graduates in our colleges. The number of college-trained workers needed 
by the modem economy will increase throughout the foreseeable future. It is important for 
us to remember that the vast majority of our students probably views education as a means 
to an end, that end being a good job and a rewarding career. Along the way, we hope to in- 
culcate a love of learning and to create thinking citizens. We must never forget, however, 
that we are preparing men and women to work. 

To me, the key to succeeding in preparing an exceptional workforce is the set of relation- 
ships that we forge with the private sector, so that we can learn from each other. If, for 
instance, we are sending into the world graduates who lack communication skills, we have 
to fix that. If graduates feel ill-prepared to make career decisions — and I believe students 
have a substantial obligation to inform themselves about the world they are preparing to en- 
ter — then we need to find ways to help them. One of those ways is the increased use of 
internships. This is an area where business and higher education have equal responsibility 
and can work together quite effectively. 

Another area that is loaded with potential is our relationship with primary and secondary 
education. By the simple measure of aligning high school graduation requirements and col- 
lege entrance requirements — one of the key elements of the K- 1 6 initiative in Maryland — we 
will take a giant leap forward in preparing students to earn a degree and start a career. When 
Chancellor Langenberg, Superintendent Grasmick and I agreed to launch the K- 1 6 Initiative 
in Maryland, we were cautious inputting together an agenda. But I am convinced that higher 
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education can make a substantial, long-term contribution to public education in the state, and 
thus to the very important goal of preparing the next generation for careers. To take another 
example, Maryland’s teacher education reform movement was created to give greater em- 
phasis to future teachers’ academic preparation and to increased classroom experience as part 
of their training. This initiative will have a significant, long-term impact on the preparation 
of graduates in that field. 

I would like to conclude with what should not be misconstrued as a wistful observation. 
For someone who has been in and around higher education as long as I have been, it is fas- 
cinating to think that we are even having a discussion about the role of higher education in 
workforce development. In the “good old days,” which was not all that long ago, higher 
education operated at some level removed from the world of commerce and industry. We 
taught a relatively small proportion of the workforce — teachers, doctors, lawyers, people 
who would run businesses. Our purpose was to educate men and women, and when their 
education was finished they left; our subsequent connection with them was slight, except 
when we solicited their financial support. How things have changed. 

When I was invited to speak today, it never occurred to me that I would have said that 
higher education does not have a role to play. We have come too far, and higher education 
is simply too important. It is not a luxury, it is a necessity. 

One final thought — if we are tempted to say, “Let business come to us,” we need to resist 
that temptation. I have been working with business executives to organize a business-higher 
education coalition along the lines of the Virginia model. It has been slow going because, 
as I said at the beginning of my remarks, we are not experiencing a shattering crisis of funding 
or quality, and busy CEOs seem to respond best to crises. But that is not a reason to stop, 
because the need is real. The need for higher education to play a vigorous role in Maryland’s 
economy is real, too, and we should be proactive about that role. 



Patricia S. Florestano is the Secretary of Higher Education for the state of Maryland. This article 
is based on her address at MAHE ’s 1997 Spring Symposium, Catonsville, Maryland. 



The Origins of “Entrepreneurialism” 
in American Higher Education 

Margaret Masson and Jim Westwater 



In the closing years of the 20th century, American higher education has emerged as a cor- 
porate enterprise, congruent in all major aspects with free-enterprise capitalism. It is a 
development well expressed by the term “entrepreneurialism,” meaning that the values and 
behaviors of the marketplace have been applied to the activities and objectives of higher edu- 
cation. As recently as three or four years ago, “entrepreneurialism” would probably have 
meant a course in the MBA curriculum. Now it is widely used to describe a type of behavior 
with its own practitioners and critics in academia. What are the origins of entrepreneurialism 
in American higher education and why did it develop? 

This essay attempts an answer by investigating the historical and political origins of en- 
trepreneurialism in higher education. It is not intended to contribute to the debate over the 
merits of entrepreneurialism per se. Instead, it suggests that demographic and geo-political 
circumstances after World War II nurtured entrepreneurial higher education in the United 
States. These circumstances caused a massive expansion in the size and scale of American 
higher education, along with a more active role for government. Increased government in- 
volvement meant more government oversight and a demand for accountability which was 
often measured by parameters adopted from the business world. 

As the geo-political issues of the Cold War era faded, they were replaced in the 1980s by 
concerns about whether the United States economy could compete effectively in the global 
setting. Discussion focused on the training of the American workforce and whether the ele- 
mentary and secondary school system could meet the challenge. What if it could not? Should 
colleges and universities be expected to compensate for the deficiencies ofK-12 education? 

Business as well as government shared an interest in these questions and their answers. 
Corporate attention therefore turned toward higher education; interest changed to involve- 
ment. Employers in the 1980s frequently offered post-secondary educational benefits as part 
of the employee compensation packet. Generally, this meant paying the tuition bill at a 
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nearby college. In the 1990s, however, more business organizations have provided in-house 
training and education for their workers instead of subsidizing their college courses. Other 
organizations have moved beyond the basics to offer advanced-level skills that rival the 
graduate and professional credentials received from colleges and universities. The corporate 
university has emerged. Some universities have appeared that are expected to turn a profit 
for their private owners. 

In responding to this competition from the private sector, the so-called “not-for-profit” 
colleges and universities have themselves adopted corporate values and behaviors. They 
have become more entrepreneurial. 

Let us look more closely at education in the years from 1940 to 1 990 to analyze these de- 
velopments. Without a doubt, the most striking phenomenon is the growth in the scale of 
American higher education. The G.I. Bill, enacted in 1944, marked the beginning of this 
growth. It is estimated that no more than nine out of 100 young people attended college in 
1 939. That rate almost doubled to 1 6 out of 1 00 by 1 947 (Skocpol, 1 996). A total of 2.3 mil- 
lion students attended two- and four-year institutions in 1947. In 1970, the number was 8.5 
million and involved more than half of all high school seniors (Lucas, 1994). The growth 
was fed by the fact that students stayed in college longer (including through post-baccalau- 
reate education), and by the sheer number of the baby-boom generation. 

Another important demographic change has been a gradual shift towards a more truly rep- 
resentative college population. The G.I. Bill was disproportionately used by white males, 
but legislative initiatives in the 1960s and 1970s resulted in more women and more racial 
minorities obtaining higher education. With the rise of part-time study in the 1980s, greater 
numbers of adults entered college, helping to raise the mean age of students while manifest- 
ing the phenomenon known as “life-long learning.” 

Expanded student enrollment meant that the number of colleges and universities would 
have to grow. Community colleges opened since the Second World War added a new tier 
of two-year colleges. The total number of colleges and universities stood at around 1,800 in 
1947. By 1970 there were 2,556 post-secondary institutions in the United States. In 1991 
there were 3,601(U.S. Bureau of Census, 1996). 

The geo-political situation between 1945 and 1990, with a Cold War followed by global 
economic competition, served to highlight the importance of American higher education in 
the view of the federal government. During World War II itself, 83 percent of the nation’s 
total research budget in the natural sciences came from the government (Brubacher and Wil- 
lis, 1976). In 1950, federal agencies spent $150,000,000 on contract research, most of it 
performed in the universities. This number was $450,000,000 in 1960, out of a total research 
budget of $750,000,000. Expenditures such as these were justified by the global struggle 
against communism. But the rationale of national defense covered additional programs af- 
fecting higher education, such as the Fulbright Act. In 1958 the National Defense Act itself 
provided financial assistance to students in programs deemed to be of national importance. 

The federal government had shown itself willing to finance the education of certain students; 
yet the practice was seen as the means to an end justified by national security. Between 1965 
and 1972, however, an important change occurred as the government assumed a more direct 
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role in post-secondary education. The Higher Education Act of 1965 provided federal finan- 
cial aid to undergraduate students simply because affording them the opportunity to attend 
college was seen as a worthy end in itself. The government was also authorized to give funds 
directly to colleges and universities to enhance their facilities and resources, and to enable 
them to achieve community goals. The Higher Education Act of 1972 expanded student aid 
and gave more money to colleges and universities but with no strings attached. Thus, the 
federal government became the principal funding source for higher education. 

But higher education proved to be prodigiously expensive. Steep price inflation in the 1 970s 
strained traditional sources of higher education funding such as endowments and tuition reve- 
nue. At the same time, inflation eventually undermined the ability of governments to raise more 
money for education through taxes. Colleges and universities were forced into cost-cutting pos- 
tures. Surveying this dismal scene, Clark Kerr, chairman of the Carnegie Commission on 
Higher Education, predicted that American higher education would run a $26 billion deficit 
by 1 980, and that even if the federal government increased its aid to colleges substantially, col- 
leges would need to save at least $10 billion through retrenchment and increased efficiency to 
break even (Brubacher and Willis, 1976, p. 384). 

Like other areas of American life in the early years of the 20th century, higher education 
had been affected by studies in industrial efficiency pioneered by Frederick W. Taylor 
(Brubacher and Willis, 1976). But it was the introduction of the computer in the 1970s which 
made it possible to scrutinize business processes and to introduce rational planning and man- 
agement to the campus. Private institutions would be forced along this path by their precarious 
finances. Public institutions would be pushed in this direction by the legislators and business- 
men who took it upon themselves to oversee all levels of education in the name of taxpayers. 

Another instrument for achieving accountability was the state coordinating board. These 
came into their own in the 1970s and 1980s in California and New York and have been emu- 
lated elsewhere. With the efficient use of resources as their goal, coordinating boards favored 
strong control, centralized planning, and the elimination of “duplicate” programs and facilities. 
These were precisely the principles of management then popular in the business world. 

With the limits of government funding having been reached in the late 1980s, colleges 
and universities looked again to the private sector. A relationship that would have been 
viewed with suspicion ten or twenty years before was now hailed for its potentially mutual 
benefits. Corporate partnerships, business alliances, technology transfer, contract training 
— all have become desirable features of higher education in the 1990s. Administrators and 
faculty have adopted the language, the practices, and many of the values of the marketplace 
as they shape teaching and learning for the new century. And students have voted with their 
feet by gravitating to those majors that provide the greatest potential for employment. This 
is another sign of entrepreneurialism in American higher education. 

Private sector employers of undergraduate and graduate degree holders have noted the 
more hospitable campus atmosphere and have embraced the opportunity to influence the cur- 
riculum. Having lost faith in the ability of the primary and secondary schools to provide 
workers with the requisite basic skills and attitudes, some employers see their best hope for 
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achieving a well-qualified workforce in working closely with providers of post-secondary 
education. 

Community colleges have traditionally offered applied, skill-based courses that would 
meet employee needs. But the growing need for employee training and the swift pace of 
change may over-reach this relationship. According to a recent survey by the National As- 
sociation of Colleges and Employers, employers in 1 995-96 hired 23.5 percent more college 
graduates than in the preceding year (Baker, 1996). Apparently, these gains were not con- 
fined to the “high tech” areas but extended into the service and manufacturing sectors as 
well. As hiring increases so does the need for employee training. Non-traditional alternatives 
for instruction are therefore being tried, including distance education to bring instruction to 
the student instead of the other way around. A logical next step is for more courses to be 
offered at the work site, with the instructor traveling from the campus to the company training 
center. Community colleges have provided on-site training for many years; senior institu- 
tions can be expected to follow. 

The huge price tag for workforce training would alone compel a search for cost-effective 
solutions. In 1995 Training magazine found that U.S. companies spent over $52 billion an- 
nually to upgrade the skills of nearly 50 million employees (Johnson, 1996). The Motorola 
Corporation found it more efficient to open its own university. So did other well-known cor- 
porate giants, such as Disney, Hart Schaffner & Marx, and McDonald’s. It is estimated that 
more than 1,000 corporate colleges have grown up in recent years. The ultimate evolution 
is seen in the University of Phoenix, a proprietal, for-profit institution catering to adult learn- 
ers which is experiencing phenomenal growth. This, too, is entrepreneurial higher education. 

Today, the U.S. system of higher education operates in accord with the model of corporate 
capitalism. As higher education is more and more shaped by corporate needs and values, its 
focus is more applied to the world of work. To that extent, the business of higher education 
is becoming business. And today’s high technology corporations operate in a similar fashion 
to America’s colleges and universities. They are all learning organizations engaged in en- 
trepreneurial higher education. 
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The Widening Gyre: 

Getting Ready for Information Age Learning 
in Maryland’s Community Colleges 

Jon H. Larson 



Turning and turning in the widening gyre 
The falcon cannot hear the falconer; 

Things fall apart; the center cannot hold; 
Mere anarchy is loosed upon the world . . . 

W.B. Yeats 
The Second Coming 



Information technology will ultimately and inevitably change college-level teaching 
and learning in profound and fundamental ways. Higher education generally, and com- 
munity colleges in particular, face very serious threats to their future well-being as 
technology-induced change affects their traditional missions, roles, and functions. These 
conclusions were the result of preliminary research I conducted in the early spring of 1 996 
on the potential implications of Information Age technologies on my institution, Frederick 
Community College. 

Community colleges are facing a financial problem, an organizational problem, a 
technology-training and development problem, and a fundamental shift in our students’ 
learning needs and styles. Rapidly accelerating costs for cyclical technology renewal are 
creating substantial new financial demands on all colleges and universities. As the in- 
stalled technology base is broadened and more technologies are added to enable us to 
accomplish more, be more productive, enhance our teaching effectiveness and make stu- 
dent learning richer and more enjoyable, the cyclical renewal costs spiral upward in a 
“widening gyre.” We are becoming ever more dependent upon technology to deliver 
education and training; with each new enhancement, the greater our need grows to keep 
that technology up-to-date and competitive with the marketplace in which our students 
work or expect to work. 
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Maintaining Competitiveness in the information Age 

Intuitively, the need seems clear for community colleges to become and remain competi- 
tive in providing opportunities for their communities to learn about and use Information Age 
technologies. For employers and employees alike, there is increasing pressure to improve 
the ability to accomplish work effectively in a technology-driven world. In every community 
across Maryland, business, government, and industry employers and employees are the prin- 
ciple customers, clients, partners, and students of the local community college. For Maryland 
community colleges to maintain a reputation for excellence and a commitment to quality, it 
is imperative that they significantly improve their learning systems, and the capability to use 
them effectively. This means providing widely varied learning opportunities for existing stu- 
dents and altogether new learning modes for students in the new markets that community 
colleges are likely to serve in greater numbers in the future. It means establishing flexible 
alternatives to traditional campus settings and delivering mediated instruction via the In- 
ternet and other distance education networks, both for students enrolled in credit and 
non-credit, degree and continuing education programs. Students now enroll at community 
colleges, whether full-time or part-time, expecting the latest information technology and dis- 
tance learning services to be available to them. Many students now concurrently enroll in 
four-year institutions and community colleges, as well as through summer schools, interses- 
sions, and weekend college programs. What they experience at one institution, the^ expect 
at the other. To maintain enrollment balance within the segments of higher education and 
to provide enriching educational experiences in reasonable parity, independent colleges, 
four-year public institutions, and community colleges must all be able to provide ready ac- 
cess to the knowledge resources of the world via information technology. 

Enhancing Technological Capability. To sustain a competitive presence in what is ra- 
pidly becoming a brave new world of student learning will require that community colleges 
have the latest and best technology available in their classrooms and labs. A competitive 
presence requires access to this technology from remote sites at state-of-the-art speeds and 
bandwidth to permit the full versatility and power of color, motion, sound and data to enrich 
our students’ learning experience. The Information Age learning environment will obligate 
community colleges to help their students overcome the disadvantages of distance and the 
constraints of time, transportation and cost that are commonplace in their busy lives, filled 
with work and family obligations. 

Serving Emerging Markets. The brave new world of learning in the Information Age also 
raises the prospect that the greatest potential future student enrollment growth for community 
colleges will develop in markets that are quite different than the ones we now principally serve. 
Nearly every day, the feedback from local area business and industry leaders is, “We need em- 
ployees who can function in a digital world.” If the growth market for community colleges 
proves to be, as predicted, serving more and more students who are already employed full-time, 
many already holding undergraduate and graduate degrees, and who have vastly different 
learning needs, styles, abilities, and availability, then there is also a high probability that much 
of our course delivery, scheduling, and credentialing will also change to suit the needs of this 
new market, as will the content of what we teach. To make such a fundamental transition, we 
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need to do a great deal more than just buy computers with the latest high-speed multi-media 
chip, or the latest network software release; we need to do more than just install the newest 
interactive distance learning lab, or make Internet access available. We need to make a huge 
investment in professional development, training, and staffing. We need to restructure ex- 
isting staffing arrangements. We need to provide re-training for staff whose roles have become 
obsolete. We need to fund technology maintenance expenses so that the technology we de- 
pend upon becomes reliable. And, most importantly, we need to make a plan that envisions 
where we are headed and lays a course to get there. 

New Competitors in the Community College Market 

The emerging forces of the Information Age portend uncertainty and change for higher 
education generally. But for community colleges, these developments pose unique concerns. 
Competition from private sector corporate training programs could erode a continuing edu- 
cation market community colleges presently serve if they are not able to offer training on 
the newest equipment with the latest software. Recently, proprietary tr ainin g schools are 
looking like good investments to Wall Street fund managers. Proprietary institutions see 
money to be made providing targeted training in everything from developmental education 
to aviation technology, and they bring great resources and skill to the promotion and delivery 
of these programs through high-impact marketing and extensive use of information technol- 
ogy. Virtual universities, and real ones as well, are offering everything from freshman 
composition to entire degree programs via distance education media. These programs pre- 
sent new competition for community college general education courses and bachelor’s 
degree transfer programs. Self-help instructional programs available on CD/ROM disks 
from any neighborhood computer supply store present a short-cut alternative to community 
college Office Technologies programs which typically operate on a two-year completion cy- 
cle and offer courses only on a fifteen-week semester schedule. And, not least, a veritable 
host of learning alternatives that are available via the Internet give new choices to students 
who typically attend community colleges. These Internet alternatives may well convince a 
significant percentage of the traditional community college market to elect a nearly no-cost 
home-schooling approach to their education in place of community college attendance. 

Current Funding Limitations 

At the same time that new competitors are emerging and the costs of remaining at the state- 
of-the-art are increasing, the national full-employment economy has contributed to a fairly 
persistent leveling off of community college enrollments. Community colleges in Maryland 
are funded by a State formula that is to a significant degree enrollment-driven. Level enroll- 
ment means that inflation costs for salaries and benefits cannot be fully funded, let alone new 
expenses for technology enhancements. And, in what seems an almost perverse develop- 
ment, recent declines in the inflation rate that have permitted stock and bond prices to rise 
and interest rates to fall have also contributed to a decline in tax revenues for local govern- 
ments. Assessed values of real estate have been flat or declining. Local tax revenues, which 
are heavily dependent upon the property tax, have also been flat or declining. So, at a time 
when the federal budget deficit is the lowest in forty years and State revenues from income 
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taxes are recovering, local government revenues have been hurt badly by stable or declining 
property values. Community colleges in Maryland receive about one-third of their funding 
from local governments. A decline in local property tax revenue results in no increase in op- 
erating budget support for co mmuni ty colleges, even to cover the cost of inflation. With flat 
funding at the State and local levels over the past several years, community colleges have 
been hard pressed to keep up with inflation increases by hiking tuition and fees. Over a sev- 
eral year period of such forced economies, community colleges have had to wring out every 
savings possible in their operating budgets. In this context, the prospect for major new in- 
vestments in advanced technologies looks pretty grim. 

Public Funding Priorities. A further factor constraining funding for technology results 
from competition from various social policy issues that the State and local governments face. 
These issues include growing public funding needs for law enforcement and corrections, 
welfare reform programs, and tax relief for citizens at all levels of government. In Maryland, 
however, State funding for community colleges was increased in 1996, as a result of lead- 
ership from the Legislature, the Governor, and community college representatives in 
Annapolis. Nevertheless, flat enrollments have resulted in, at best, only modest increases in 
revenues for most community colleges. In other states, however, and among local govern- 
ments, fun din g for higher education is taking a back seat to health care, public safety, and 
welfare reform. Contributing to this shift in priorities is a growing frustration among gov- 
erning officials and taxpayers over perceived failures of the public education system in 
preparing young people for success in college or for productive employment in businesses 
and industry. This frustration has spilled over onto higher education in several ways, includ- 
ing anger among state legislators over faculty workload and productivity issues and general 
questioning of the value of “paying twice” for remediation programs in community colleges. 

The Operating Budget Dilemma. With these factors in the background, it did not look 
promising for community colleges to find broad support for a program of major expenditures 
for new technology investments, for growing technology maintenance and operating costs, 
or for the increasing cyclical renewal costs for equipment that becomes obsolete in three to 
five years. The budget outlook seemed especially gloomy since these needs are ongoing into 
the foreseeable future, growing in scope, and expanding to require substantial additional ex- 
penses for technical support positions and training for faculty and staff. Until very recently, 
these items have not been much more than blips on the budget radar screen in most com- 
munity colleges. In the mid-1990s, when chaos theory was the rage among management 
gurus and novelists writing about the dark side of genetic engineering, it was tempting to 
view this new, technological second-coming with Yeatsian pessimism: seeing things fall 
apart, the center failing to hold, and anarchy being “loosed upon the world.” 



1 Yeats, William Butler. “The Second Coming.” 
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Meeting the Challenge: Formation of a Technology Council 

Support on the side of optimism, faith and hope arrived in the form of a book co-authored 
in 1 995 by Donald M. Norris and Michael G. Dolence titled Transforming Higher Educa- 
tion: A Vision for Learning in the 21st Century. This little booklet took a very positive stance 
on the future of higher education in the Information Age. It also offered a very provocative 
conceptualization of the role of learning in the lives of tomorrow’s student, teacher, and 
worker. Norris and Dolence urged that we not just strive to think “out of the box,” but that 
we attempt to see “around the curvature of the earth” 2 to a future in which we are all perpetual 
learners throughout our lives. The authors predict that this emerging force will bring with 
it a potential full-time-equivalent enrollment of new learners three times as great as current 
higher education enrollments in the U.S. alone. With light-wave technology bringing instan- 
taneous communications from across the globe to our doorstep, the potential worldwide 
enrollment of new learners, they believe, will be over ten times as great as U.S. higher edu- 
cation institutions currently enroll. 

Other Sources for Optimism. Three additional sources contributed a more upbeat per- 
spective to this vision of the community college future where the potential need for programs 
seemed limitless but the resources available to meet those needs seemed very finite indeed. 
Paul Kennedy’s Preparing for the Twenty-First Century sees the “forces for change facing 
the world ... so far-reaching, complex, and interactive that they call for nothing less than the 
re-education of humankind.” 3 Kennedy concludes that a failure of governments and socie- 
ties to take up this challenge can lead to a gloomy and discordant new world order, where 
“mere anarchy is loosed upon the world.” 4 However, he argues convincingly that human- 
kind possesses the ability to design and thus create the future and, therefore, it is just as 
possible that, through informed action, humankind may be capable of not merely surviving, 
but flourishing in the next century. The key to the puzzle about our future direction lies in 
the realization that governments, societies, and colleges can decide to transform themselves. 5 

A similar note is sounded by Jeremy Rifkin in The End of Work. Rifkin sees an emerging 
“social economy” that will employ millions of displaced industrial age workers in pursuits 
that require continuous learning and a substantial broadening of the mission of higher edu- 
cation. As the technology engine ramps up, Rifkin foresees change of a fundamental kind 
in the role played by higher education. 6 

A third source providing a positive outlook is a very intriguing book on organizational 
leadership by Margaret Wheatley, who applies the lessons of recent scientific research on 



2 Norris, Donald M. and Dolence, Michael G. Transforming Higher Education. Ann Arbor: Society for College 
and University Planning, 1995, p. 3. 

3 Kennedy, Paul. Preparing for the Twenty-First Century. New York: Vintage Books, 1993, p. 348. 

4 Yeats, ibid. 

5 Kennedy, ibid., p. 348. 

6 Rifltin, Jeremy. The End of Work: The Decline of the Global Labor Force and the Dawn of the Post-Market Era. 
New York: G.P. Putnam’s Sons, 1995, p. 292. 
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